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[For the Philadelphia Album.} 
THE HAPPY MOTHER, 
Atethinks the prettiest touch of earthly bliss, 
Is when a mother gazes on her child; 


Her infant babe, and gives that long, sweet kiss, 
Which thrills the soul with rapture soft and wild. 


Tracing with rapid eye its little form, 
As on her lap the tiny creature smiles,— 
Emblem of innocence!—to which her warm, 
Fond bosom swells in love, that fear beguiles. 


Now at arm’s length she feasts her longing gaze, 

_ Thenquickly darts it to her pouting lip; 

Views it still o’er and o’er, while glad she plays, 
And from its mouth seems honied joy to sip. 


Qh! thrilling transport! unalloyed delight, 
Her little world of happiness is there; 

The joyous pride whick makes her sorrows light, 
And well repays her for a mother’s care. 


But hush! young sleep now lights upon its brow, 
Her half drawn breath may not disturb its rest; 

With gentlest motion see it press’>d—and now 
*Tis softly pillow’d on her downy breast. 


T.C.C. 


THE WONITRESS. 
BY A LADY. | 


“Let knowledge fair by beauty be enshrin’¢, 
And mental charms to outward grace be join’d, 
For what’s an angel form without an ange] mind.” 


Reading well chosen works of taste, joining in 
the amusements of the age, indulging in animat- 
ed conversation, are all proper under due restric- 
tions. The Monitress would not lessen the 
sphere of enjoyment; she wishes to enlarge it, 
and she knows of no way, in which she can so 
certainly do it, as by cultivating the mind and 
_amending the heart. That the mind may be cul- 
tivated, she would recommend literary societies, 
rather than card parties: that the heart may be 
amended, she would point out those faults and 
faibles, for which the sex are too justly censured. 

Young ladies have no idea how much is ex-’ 
pected ofthem. They must be “ gentle in man- 
ner, but firm in purpose;” they must be cheerful 
and affable, or they will be shunned; they must 
avoid levity and forwardness, or they will be de- 
spised. Hard is the lesson they have to learn, 
and they ought to listen with humility to the 
_ voice of experience. Then the danger of viola- 

ting the laws of propriety would be less, and sen- 
' sible women would be content to concentrate 


their affections, their views, their ambition, to a 
aphere of action, suited to the delicacy of their 
frames. But if they will not heed the counsels 


of those, Who from observation —" ac- 


quainted with human nature, they must expect 
severe censure, pointed ridicule, and, many times, 
the most cruel and unjust suspicions. 

I would not, my young friends, wish you, whe- 
ther engagéd in the social circle or the public, 
ball, to appear abstracted, inanimate or unamu- 
sed. But I would have you advance opinions 
with diffidence; I would have you vigilantly 
watchful with respect to every look, every move- 
ment, every word. If you are not, even your 
good deeds will be evil spoken of. Ina circle 
of select friends, where the knowledge of each 
other’s views and feelings, where nearly an equal- 
ity with regard to talents and acquirements sub- 
sists; where mutual confidence bars the possibil- 
ity of misconstruction, the lively fancy, the cul- 
tivated understanding, the vigorous imagination 
of a well educated woman, have ample room for 
display. Insuch acircle let her exercise all the 
energies of her coiloquial powers, and she cannot 
fail to win esteem and command admiration.— 
Such restrictions, perhaps you say, “ are making 
mere actresses of us; for who will believe, that one 
can be guarded about looks and actions, amid the 
splendours of a ball room, the magic charms ofa 
viol, and the delights of admiration? We are 
only laughing away the caresof life. The effer- 
vescence of high spirits will by and by subside, 
and we shall settle down into sober matrons.”— 
To this I would answer that propriety is justly 
expected from all, who are old enough to go into 
public; yet I am far from wishing that any should 
act what they do not feel, and for this reason I 
anxiously wish, that the minds of women should 
be cultivated, that principle should take place of 
sentiment, that imagination should be curbed by 
reason. ‘Then, though they may occasionally 
join in amusements, they will be considered as 
the recreation, not the business of life; then the 
caution, the propriety which I recommend, would 
naturally flow from the rectitude of principle.— 
We should not be actresses; for modesty in dress 
and deportment, would be the consequence of a 
pure heart and upright intentions, and if we 
must appear in public, we should be careful so to 
act, that our reputations as women, and charac- 
ters as CHRISTIANS, may be unblemished. 


ORIGINAL 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
EMILY CLYNDALE. 


(A Tale contained in a Letter from an eminent 
English Physician to his Sister, who had emi- 
grated to America.) 

CONCLUDED. 


Whilst her mind was thus be-clouded by doubts, 
she was one day anxiously examining a public 
paper for East India news, when her eye was ar- 


rested by the name of the frigate in which James i 


Brenden had sailed: the article stated that the 
crew, shortly after their arrival, were infected 
with that dreadful disease, which for several 
years past has been the scourge of India; and 
contained a list of those who had perished: in a 
moment the blood receded from her heart, for 
= saw the name, so dear to her, on the fatal 
ist. 

She had so often before suffered this fearful 
stroke in anticipation, that she had believed when 
It really arrived it could scarcely be a shock to 
her; she had thought she was utterly lost to hope, 
but she then found that some dim glimmerings 
had still remained unquenched in her bosom:— 
now they were all extinct. Yet she sunk not 
beneath the blow. A sense of desolation haunt- 
ed her heart, but it is probable she did not feel 
so intensely as once she would have done. Her 
mind had been so long overclouded by dejection, 
that its energies were in some degree paralyzed, 
and the spirit of scepticism had bewildered it. 

After sometime Sir John became impatient 
that Lord §. did not, as he had hoped, come to 
an explanation; and interrogated Emily upon the 
subject. She begged him to spare her feelings 
on this point, assuring him truly, that she believ- 
ed his lordship had no such views respecting her; 
that on her part she regarded him only as a 
friend, and was fully resolved never to marry.— 
‘“‘ But,” interrupted her angry brother, “I am 
determined that you shall marry—and I will not 
have my plans frustrated by the caprice of a silly 
girl.” Emily vainly protested that she could not 
submit to be controlled in this all important par- 
ticular; and, that she might not be an incum- 
brance to him, would most willingly live on her 
own portion, in any place he should command. 
He declared he would not give her one dollar of 
her fortune, (for he was sole trustee and guard- 
ian,) and that she should leave his house imme- 
diately, unless she pledged her word to marry 
Mr. Turner within a month. Driven tothis ex- 
tremity, she entreated but for one day, to decide 
between being turned upon the world destitute, 
and binding herself to become the wife of a man 
whom she detested. 

On the evening of this distracting rather than 
deciding day, the tempter came. He observed 
her extreme dejection, and at length extracted 
from her a confession that her brother wished to 
compel her to a connexion at which her feelings 
revolted, and in case of her non compliance, he 
threatened to banish her from her only home. 

This information was sufficient:—Lord S. af- 
fected the utmost indignation against the unna- 
tural guardian, and the deepest sympathy for the 
fair sufferer; whilst he secretly rejoiced, in the 
hope that this unexpected crisis would place her 
in his power. He earnestly besought her to ae- 
cept the protection of his parents, until, by a ju- 
dicial process, her property could be recovered 
from her oppressor; urged the perils of her pre- 
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‘* FAIR SCIENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


= 


sent situation, and the necessity of immediate | 


decision. 

The terrified Emily was shocked at his propo- 
sition. She felt that her rights as a sister, and 
even as a woman, had been flagrantly violated, 
and that she now stood on the very verge of a 
precipice; yet she shrunk from the idea of thus 
breaking her fetters, and throwing herself upon 
the protection of strangers. During this despair- 
ing interval, when each image that rushed upon 
her brain seemed more fearfnl than the last, 
Lord S. exerted all his eloquence to overcome 
her abhorrence of flight, and finally succeeded 
in extorting her consent, upon a solemn promise 
to take her immediately to his mother, the Coun- 
tess of P——. 

She suffered herself to be placed in his curri- 


cle, with feelings completely stupified and ex-| 


hausted by the conflicts of the day, and agony at 
the rash step which her brother’s cruelty had 
driven her to take.—It was long ere she recover- 
ed from her abstraction, to observe surrounding 
objects, and when she did regain her self posses- 
sion, she was horror-struck to find that they 
were on the road to London, directly contrary 
to the direction of the Earl of P——’s mansion. 

A conviction of Lord S—’s villainy fell like a 
thunderbolt on her heart; and when. in the an- 

uish of her spirit she bitterly reproached him 
or his perfidy, he acknowledged that this had 
been his design from their first acquaintance, 
and pleaded in excuse the ardour of his love. In 
vain she repulsed his protestations with scorn; in 
vain she supplicated him to leave her at the 
meanest hovel they passed: he had too safely se- 
cured his lovely victim, to resign her so easily. 

Before they reached his house in London, the 
agitation of Emily’s mind produced a violent fe- 
ver, and as she clasped her burning head, she 
felt some consolation in the dreary hope that she 
might thus escape to the grave: but the aspira- 
tions of despair are often in mercy denied;—she 
at length recovered.—Though the light of her 
soul had become. obscured by the clouds of ‘infi- 
delity, still her pride and her delicacy preserved 
her honour, until her brother completed the 
work of ruin he had begun, by writing a letter, 
in which he upbraided and renounced her forev- 
er, as an outcast and disgrace to.their family.— 
After the receipt of this cruel letter, she yielded 
herself to pollution, with the recklessness of des- 

aire. 
' Three years had since elapsed; and, although 
known to be the mistress of Lord S. still her el- 
egance and vivacity procured her a welcome re- 
ception in the most fashionable circles, and she 
now whirled in the vortex of dissipation, as if to 
fly from the stings of reflection. 

Here the information of my friend ended,. and 
you can scarcely imagine my sensations while I 
listened to it. “Is, then, such a change possi- 
ble?” T thought. “* Can she who would once have 
recoiled from the least shadow of dishonour, now 
submit publicly to. wear the livery of infamy?”— 
Yet 1 wished to see her, that I might discover 
whether every trace of virtue was lost. I was 
told that I might probably meet her at a ball, 
to be held at the Argyle Rooms the next even- 


ing. 

‘Thither, accordingly, I went; and soon discov- 
ered the object of my search. She still shone em- 
inently conspicuous amid the blaze of beauty that 
surrounded her, but I saw that a shade of care 
lurked under the. deceitful smile that lighted her 
face. Her eye at length caught mine, and I knew 
by her crimsoned cheek that she instantly recog- 
nized me. She turned away with assumed in- 
difference; and leaning against a pillar, shaded 
her brow with her hand, whilst images of former, 
days were doubtless passing in review before 


her. But the season for reflection was short. In 
a few minutes she was led out by a young noble- 
man, and, in the animation of the dance, appear- 
ed to lose the remembrance of what she had once 
been—the consciousnes of what she now was. 


Oh! I had seen her in the morn of life, 

All lovely as a poet's fairy dream, 

And unpolluted asthe mountain snow;— 

Now I beheld her, ere-her bloom had fled, 
Winding the gilded labyrinth of sin, 

In vain attempts to elude the scourge of thought. 


I left the assembly room, sick at the heart 
with contemplating the change. About two 
months after this, the newspapers announced 
that Lord S. had falien, mortally wounded, in a 
duel. From that period I could never discover 
what was the fate of the unhappy Emily, until, 
a few weeks since, I was called to her couch of 
death.—I found her pale and emaciated; but she 
did not request my attendance with the hope of 
medical relief, for she well knew that her disease 
was confirmed consumption. When I came into 
her presence she covered her face, from a sense 
of her deep degradation. ‘I feel that I am dy- 
ing,” she said, ‘‘and I cannot bear to sink into 
the grave, without first endeavouring to palliate 
my guilt to you, who once honoured me with 
your esteem. When we last met, youreye told 
me that you thought me abandoned to remorse- 
less profligacy.” 

I shall not, my sister, give you in detail our 
conversation, (which was often interrupted by 
the weakness of the invalid, and the overwhelm- 
ing emotions which it revived,) but will merely 
continue her history from the period in which I 
had last seen her.— 7 

After Lord S. received his fatal wound, in the 
agonies of a late remorse he had placed in. her 
hands a packet, containing two letters, addressed 
to her by James Brenden. In the first he stated, 
that having had a violent attack of the prevail- 
ing disease directly after reaching their place of 
destination, he was carried on Shore to die; and 
his case was thought so utterly hopeless, that 
his name had been placed on the list with the 
dead, but, through the mercy of Providence, he 
was now convalescent. He then reproached him- 
self for haying left England without making one 
further effort to see her. ‘‘ But,’ he continued, 
‘my feelings were wrought to phrenzy on that 
dreadful evening, and before they had subsided, 
my fate was irrevocably fixed. My hasty decis- 
ion has.been the source of bitter, though una- 
vailing repentance; for I know not what may 
have been your resolution in consequence of my 
departure. Perhaps, even now, you may be the 
wife of—but no—I must not dwell upon what is 
fraught with madness.” He concluded. with con- 
juring her, ifshe had ever valued him even.as a 
friend, to.relieve his intense anxiety by replying 
immediately. 

This powerful appeal to her feelings, had been 
written shortly after his landing in India, and fell 
into Lord S—’s hands, long before his designs 
against his victim were accomplished. As he 
well knew it would be fatal to his views, he sup- 
pressed the letter, and even concealed his know- 
ledge of his cousin’s existence. 

The other was written about a year after, and 
apparently under the conviction that she was 
married to Mr. Turner. ‘Yet, surely,” he said, 
‘even if you have bound yourself to another, 
there can be no crime in putting an end to the 
suspense which now tortures.the heart that has 
loved you but too devotedly.” 

Even had this letter been promptly received, 
it would only have awakenea her earlier to a 
sense of her utter wretchedness:—she had fallen 
from innocence before its arrival. Say 

As she sat by the bedside of her destroyer, tra- 


cing these proofs of his fiend-like treachery, her 
heart writhed with unuttterable anguish: but she 
forbore to reproach him, for she saw that the 
hand of death was upon him. 

A few days after this event, she was driven to 
desperation by intelligence of the arrival of James 
Brenden in England. He: had risen to a lieu- 
tenantcy in the navy, and his five-years’ term of 
service being expired, had returned to his native 
country, principally to learn with certainty the 
fate of that woman, whom not all her seeming 
neglect and indifference, could teach him to for- 
get. In the distraction of the moment, when she 
heard of his. return, she took a large quantity of 
laudanum; for to her benighted soul, the grave 
appeared less terrible than to witness his look of 
horror, when he should see her so lost and de- 
graded. But she had little cause thus to seek 
death to shroud her from his accusing eye.— 
When he heard [the tale of her dishonour, and 
his own confirmed misery, he would rather have 
beheld a spectre, than the form his heart had 
cherished so long and so deeply. He immediatez- 
ly re-embarked for India, to avoid the possibility 
of ever again hearing that name, which, through 
years of loneliness and exile, notwithstanding 
his doubts and fears, had been.a spell to his soul. 

Her attendants, upon discovering she-had ta- 
ken the fatal potion, instantly called in.an apoth- 
ecary, who, by administering an- emetic, preven- 
ted its deadly effect; but the- violent operation of 
the remedy. ruptured .a blood vessel, and frequent 
hemorrhages from the lungs had reduced her to. 
the verge of the grave, when I was sent for.—. 
Daring the two remaining weeks of her existence. 
I was daily with her, and yesterday witnessed. 
the last throb of a heart, which, had she been: 
placed in other circumstances, might have recei- 
ved and imparted.so much happiness. 

I have reason confidently to lope, that she sin- 
cerely repented.of her unbelief: and her errors. 
We conversed much on the subject of death;— 
she appeared perfectly aware of its appreach, and 
through atoning mercy, prepared to meet it.— 
When adverting to her seduction, she said to me, 
‘*] was encompassed by snares on every side, 
yet, had I not sinfully doubted the truth of my 
Bible, I should have been preserved from falling; 
but oh! I was darkened by scepticism, and pre- 
0 for destruction when the hour of peril ar- 
rived. 

I have filled my packet with her mournful his- 
tory, and, even had I any vacant paper left, I 
should. feel little disposed to write on any other 
subjeet at present.. It may, perhaps surprise you, 
my dear sister,,that her fate should have excited 
such an absorbing interest.in my mind; but had 
you known her in the days of her angelic loveli- 
ness, you too would have shed many a pitying 
tear over the early blighted flower, still beautifu 
in ruin and in death. 


THE BLUE MAN. 


CONCLUDED. 


The complexion of a Blue Man is generally 
fair, blue eyes, of course, and light hair; though 
I have known. them dark, with dark. hair, and 
thien they are generally very sallow, and the cast 
of their countenance melancholy, that is, inter- 
esting. 

Perhaps a history of the early education, habits, 
and manners of a Blue Man may not be uninter- 
esting to the philosophic reader. I can give it 
partly; yet perhaps it will be thought I take too 
much upon myself, and write too fluently on.a 
subject I am not acquainted with; but I'am ac- 
quainted it, and know all about the matter. 
I have be@# behind the scenes; I will tell you. 
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how. I have a cousin, of whom I hinted some- 
what, who is a decided Blue Man, and a very 
fine specimen of the species in question. I was 
at the same schoo! with him when he was about 
ten; and I a yearand ahalfolder. He was a 
pale, rather sickly and sallow boy; with that hasty, 
—_ expression of countenance, and mistrust- 
ul, unsociable manner, which made me and oth- 
er boys always long to lick him; and so we did, 
though he was my cousin. He had the charac- 
ter of muzzing a good deal; but after all, it was 
not at his lessons; there we did him wrong; but 
I found out afterwards it was at those abomina- 
ble efforts of juvenile genius which mothers de- 
light in so much. Copies of bad verses; most 
heroic essays about Jupiter, Hannibal, or the 
Trojan War; and sometimes a play, according to 
his notions of one. As tohis mother, it was the 
old story overagain. She showed this nonsense 
to her friend in the boy’s presence, gave him 
sweetmeats for his prococious compositions, and 
paid him a penny a line for his poetry. Thus 
encouraged, all these proofs of genius accumu- 
lated in his brain andon his paper, so much as, in 
a great measure, to push Latin and Greek from 
their stools. I lost sight of him after the space 
of two years, being taken away from school, were 
I left him to his literature and lollipops. 

The next time I fell in with him was at College, 
where he contributed to the Cambridge Chron- 
icle; drank nearly a dozen of white wine during 
his three years; consumed a great deal of tea, 
read magazines, and wrote for them without suc- 
cess; filled albums with rhymes and beautiful ex- 
tracts in prose; visited a banker’s family, with 
whose daughter he commenced a literary flirta- 
tion, and taught her the principles of Spurzheim; 

ave literary tea-parties, with wax candles and 
emonade; got up speeches for the Union, and 
shirked the replies; wrote a five-act tragedy, con- 
sequently complained of the stupidity of mana- 

ers; wore out a great many caps and gowns, 
or he seldom sported beaver; wrote for all the 
prizes, and wrote to all his friends to come and 
hear him recite them—always, unfortunately, 
was very near getting them; was joint editor ofa 
wretched weekly pamphlet, which died a miser- 
able death three weeks after its birth; took a 
poor degree, took his leave, and, finally, took 
orders. 

I next saw him at a large country-house of an 
uncle of ours, in which a large winter party was 
congregated; and then hig great ambition was to 
be thought a reading and a knowing, and what is 

enerally called a remarkably clever young man; 
he which purpose there are always a great many 
books missing from the library, which he carried 
up into his bed-room; and took care the people in 
the house should hear him raking out his fire at 
two o'clock in the morning. The housemaid no 
doubt saw his tomes, and wondered at his learn- 
ing and late hours; probably told it in the servant’s 
hall. and privately it cameto the ears ofthe guests. 
I can’t conceive how he contrived to procure 
such a correspondence as he had. Every morn- 
ing at breakfast the servant brought him such a 
pile of letters, as made every body think hima 
very happy man, perhaps a great man; certainly 
aman of some consequence. These letters he 
used to receive with an air of concern; look over 
their directions and post marks; then gravely, but 
ostentatiously, (for he always put the franks up- 
permost,) lay them down by the side of his plate, 
till breakfast was over, when he would again look 
at their directions and post marks, thrust them 
into his pocket, and march into the library to read 
his probable nothings. He never rode out with 
us, for he could not ride, the wretch; he never 
went out shooting, for he said it wagiruel, and 


PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND XALT THE SOUL.” 


some ladies smiled approbation at his tenderness; 
he never played billiards, and the only game he 
condescended toplay was chess. Scenethe fourth 
and last of this strange eventful history is laid in 
London. Thither he went, sent by his anxious 
mother, who was convinced he would make a 
great display in the metropolis. He took lodg- 
ings, after ample instructions from his careful pa- 
rent, to look after his tea and sugar; to lock up 
the one, and take care the mice did not soil the 
other; to have an eye on the lodging-house maid, 
that she might not pilfer his pens or sealing wax; 
to buy his own candles, to take care his linen 
was Well aired, and to write home a long letter 
once a week. 

By an introduction to Murray and a subscrip- 
tion to Colburn’s; by a plausibility of manner, 
and a volubility of tongue; by some little talent, 
and a great deal of assurance, he contrived to 
pick up much literary gossip. He knew what 
publications were coming out; found out the wri- 
‘ters of different articles in reviews and magazines; 
twice walked down Bond-street in company with 
Moore, “Tommy Moore,” as he always called him 
in company; breakfasted once with——,and was 
asked to a tea party at Mrs. B.’s; and thus fur- 
nished with literary news, with topics to enlarge 
upon, and matter for boasting, he became the kind 
of mantlepiece Blue Man, I endeavoured, in the 
first instance, to describe; a sort of literary pedlar 
who was ever surrounded by a host of female cus- 
tomers, eager and anxious for his wares; or, to 
speak more sublimely, like Saturn with a lumi- 
nous coronet of circling beauties, shining and 
shone upon. 

The most extraordinary thing to me was the 
glibness and facility with which he used to bring 
out, twenty in a minute, the names of all who 
ever figured in modern print, or were given cred- 
it for a grain of talent; his nature, however, al- 
ways made him give the preference to female 

enius. He was intimate with Miss Edgeworth, 
and had danced (I mean he said so) with all her 
younger sisters. L. E. L. had often shown him 
her poems before publication; and the secret of 
her love he was well acquainted with; and that 
put me in mind that he once, but once only, hint- 
ed he was the cause of the Ennuyee’s melancholy 
and wanderings. At Hampstead he had dined 
with Miss Benger and drank tea with Miss Baillie, 
where he met Miss Aikin, who introduced him 
tosomebody else. His library was full of presen- 
tation copies. Mrs. H. Moore had given him her 
** Practical Piety,” and Mrs. Opie her “ Lying, 
in all its branches.” I never saw the effect of 
the first in his conduct; and his picture would 
make a good frontispiece to the latter. But let 
me leave him to his mantlepiece, his lady lectures, 
and his seven cups of tea, which he drinks in im- 
itation of Dr. Johnson. I will say no more. My 
blue cousin would look black enough if he thought 
I had been taking his likeness—only my great 
safety is, that his vanity would never allow him 
to recognize himselfas the original of the picture, 
and Iam content he should not—Requiescat in 
pace. L. L. 


___ 
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They stopped not after damning his produc- 
tions, but proceeded to the base and contemp- 
tible method of undermining his reputation.— 
They described his character and desires as 
vicious; the world has since had an opportuni- 


| efforts to liberate Greece, how far this assertion ~ 


| was true. Is it necessary, in order to understand 
and appreciate the talents of a writer, that we 
have his works minutely criticised? I presume 
the most common capacity needs no aid like this. 
Cannot Milton and Shakspeare, and Pope and 
Byron, be understood by any one acquainted 
with the English language? Where then is the 
necessity of a set of arrogant men, self-denomi- 
nated reviewers? Asthere are alweys excep- 
tions to general rules, of course, there may 
be, and no doubt are, men of talent, and smart 
men amongst them. But speaking generally, 
they are an intriguing and mercenary collec- 
tion. As all men have faults, genius, of ne- 
cessity, cannot be exempt; nay, more frequently 
we find that the errors of genius are greater than 
those of its fellow-man. ‘To explain this, we 
must refer to circumstances; we all know that 
men of talent have inclinations and passions 
greater than others; their desires are stronger, 
their thoughts more intense, and, consequently, 
their pursuits and actions in life must be carried 
to a greater extent than the common man, who 
knows no passions nor desires beyond what are 
necessary to his comfort and convenience. These 
passions frequently hurry them into extremes, 
and having always a host of enemies, either in 
the shape of reviewers or critics, these faults are 
magnified into crimes, and held up to universal 
execration. 

In addition to the passions and inclinations in- 
herent in genius, they have to combat with the 
various temptations which surround them;—and 
these are by no means light and trifling. The 
society of a man who possesses superior talents, 
is courted by all, and most, by those who live in 
an extravagant and sumptuous manner; hence, 


from which common men are exempt. He who 
is continually dining in large and foreign compa- 
nies, must necessarily be more exposed to va- 
rious temptations than those who are seclu- 
ded; nay, it is considered ungracious and im- 
polite in him not'to quaff the flowing gob- 
let to the health of his admirers; and from this a 
love of wine is generated, and he frequently falls 
a victim to an inordinate use of it. 

The late Geo. Frederick Cooke was a striking 
exemplitication of this assertion; his propensity 
to liquor was so well known, that it was a com- 
mon saying in this city, whilst he performed here, 
that, in order to witness a specimen of his inimi- 
table histrionic efforts, it was necessary to ab- 
stain from all dinner invitations to him; and it 
was only by observing this, and by a strict watch 
over him, that he was enabled to perform his 
part. 

The passions, generally, enter largely into the 
compositions of genius:—how is it possible for a 
poet to depict in glowing language, his thoughts 
and imagery, unless he feels strongly what he is 
writing? And how can he feel the force of it, 
unless possessed of an exquisite sensibility? It is 
therefore evident, that the passions are an essen- 
tial ingredient of genius. And we know that the 
man of passion seldom admits the influence of 
reason; he is but a passive macli'ne, obedient to 
the dictates of it, and there is not an actien in 
his life, which is not directed, more or less, by 
those passions. Hundreds of other proofs, and 
a thousand other instances, might be adduced to 
support these arguments, but it is not necessary 
to go into an elaborate investigation of what 
must be almost self evident to every one. Near- 
ly all the biographies of great geniuses which we 
possess, and which relate impartially the faults 
of their subjects, contain numerous instances of 


ty of witnessing, in his magnanimous and heroic | 


| 


errors of talent and great mental endowment.— 


we find them exposed to various temptations, . 
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It therefore must be taken as a general rule; and 
we can only explain them by a candid reference 
to the passions and circumstances under which 
they are placed. And it is by these impulsions, 
that the unfortunate children of genius have been 
forced to commit faults and extravagancies, that 
have had the effect of rendering their lives less 
happy than otherwise, and which have always 
lowered them, more or less, in the estimation of 
mankind. W. X. Y. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


E, 


The beautiful poetry of Miss Landon’s over 
the above initials, has been so much admired on 
both sides of the Atlantic, that there are few 
readers who have not gratified their taste with 
some portion of it. Much of this popularity may 
perhaps be owing to the singular merits of her 
pieces as the productions of a very young lady— 
said to beonly eighteen years of age. Tie vol- 
umes that have been published, however, (The 
*‘Improvisatrice,” and Golden Violet,”) con- 
tain positive intrinsic beauties, which, considered 
with reference particularly to their precosity, 
lead us not only to admire, but to look forward 
with delight and wonder to what may be the pro- 
ductions of the seme mind arrived at its full 
strength and maturity. | 

The general style of the “Improvisatrice,” and 
the accompanying poems, bears a strong resem- 
blance to Moore’s Lalla Rookh; abounding with 
like specimens of the most chaste and beautiful 
similies, flowers, sunbeams, &c. such as, 

«¢ Divinest Petrarch!—he, whose lyre, 

Like morning light, half dew, half fire." — 

Improv. p. 7. 
Algo, page 64—in an apostrophe to love,— 


*¢ Hope leads thee on, 
‘Till every hue from thy pinions is gone. 

But one bright moment is all thy own, - 

The one ere thy visible presence is known: 

W hen, like the wind-of the south, thy power, 
Sunning the heavens, sweetening theflower, 

felt, but not 


The poetry of L. E. L. is more wild, irregular 
and romantic, than Lalla Rookh. It is like a pa- 
radise of sweet flowers, scattered about in rich 
and charming profusion, but without order and 
drrangement. The supject throughout is love, 
still love; and she appears to be no novice in the 
art of defining its impressions and effects. The 
following is a specimen: 


«¢ There is a griefthat wastes the heart, 
Like mildew on a tulip’s dyes; 

When hope, deferred but to depart, 
Loses its smiles, but keeps its sighs: 
When love’s bark with its anchor gone, 
Clings to 2. straw, and still trusts on. 
Oh more than all! methinks’ that love 
Should pray that it might ever be 
Beside the burning shrine, which had 
Its young heart’s fond idolatry. 

Oh, absence is the night of love! 
Lover’s are very children then; 
Fancying ten thousand feverish shapes, 
Until their light returns again. 

A look, a word, is then recalled, 
And thought upon, unul it wears, 
What is perhaps a very shade, 
The tone and aspect of our fears,” 


| Improv. p. 52. 

I intended giving one more extract, but I shall 
reserve it for another paper. The above affords 
a tolerable specimen. Ihave observed that her 
poetry is irregular:—It is the flights of a rich, 
unpruned imagination, and tothe same ground 
may be imputed any little grammatical or verbal 
errors that occur, which, after all, relate only to 
the mechanical execution of the verses. True ge- 
nius may be assisted by grammatical rules, and 
learned words, but she is entirely independent on 


them. It is the very refinement of criticism, to 


hunt and expose blemishes of so trifiing a kind 
in a large body of good poetry—I therfore spare 
myself the trouble of looking for them. 
Bushwick, N. Y. 1827. PASQUIN. | 
[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE SACRIFICE. 
AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 

“JT will see him once more,” exclaimed Ger- 
trude, *‘ and our last interview shall convince him 
that the step [ain about to take is the result of 
reason and principle, and not of caprice or resent- 
ment, as his vanity may lead him tosuppose. He 
shall learn that I will not accept the varying ho- 
mage of a divided heart; that he who can feel 
even the slightest preference for another, shall 
never pledge his vows of fidelity to me! Do I nat 
know that he frequently leaves my society for 
that of Helen Rushford; that he hangs upon her 
words, venerates her talents, and passes whole 
hours in company with her? he either knows not 
his own heart, or he seeks to impose upon my 
understanding: what are promises? what are en- 
cagements, if the heart does not ratify them?— 
Yes, Herbert, we must part! and, forever!” — 

The tears that streamed from Gertrude’s eyes 
during this soliloquy, the sighs that rent her 
heart, and the anguish depicted ia her eloquent 
countenance, too plainly told, that reason had 
little share in her determination; and that wound- 
ed fecling and jealous ‘tenderness, were strug- 
gling with pride, and, what she believed to be, 
her sense of duty to herself. 

Gertrude was born an enthusiast. Gifted by 
nature with a warm and feeling heart, with gen- 
ius and sensibility, she was formed to feel, but 


1 too-keenly, cither joy orsorrow. Where she lov- 


ed, it was with deep devotion; and, unhappily for 
her own peace, she could be satisfied only with 
an affection as exclusive and enthusiastic as her 
own. Charles Herbert was tenderly attached to 
her, and she repaid his affection with a devotion 
bordering on idolatry. For some time Gertrude 
had believed that he loved her with all that ex- 
clusive, and engrossing tenderness which her ro- 
mantic feelings required. Jealousy had now 
crept in to disturb her dream of felicity, and she 
was miserable in proportion to her former un- 
bounded confidence. Herbert, though sincerely 
attached toher, was not without his share of van- 
ity, and the attentions he received from a female, 
whose approbation, in his opinion, conferred hon- 
our on its object, had led him to devote to Helen 
Rushford many of those attentions, which Ger- 
trude thought (perhaps not erroneously) ought 
to be paid only to the object of an exclusive at- 
tachment. Her pride was roused, and her deli- 
cacy wounded, by observing that the man whom 
she loved with such devoted tenderness, could 
receive so much apparent pleasure from the 
conversation of any other female. True affection 
is always diffident; Gertrude imagined that the 
attractions of her supposed rival were far superi- 
or to her own, and that her lover's heart acknow- 
‘ledged that seperiority, notwithstanding his 


| sense of honour induced him to continue an ap- 


pearance of affection for her. She felt that she 
must either hold the first place in his esteem and 
love, or slic must be miserable—and, disdaining 
to retain him near her, merely by the tie of hon- 
our, her resolution, long wavering, was at length 
taken.—She resolved to break the engagement 
which existed between them, and leave Herbert 
free to devote his heart to Helen Rushford.— 
She deemed such a sacrifice necessary to the 
happiness of him she loved, ard to her own 


> 


~ 


dignity, and she resolved to make it, even, 


though herheart should break in the conflict.— 
Gertrude’s parting interview with her lover was 
agonizing to her heart; yet, acting, as she belie- 
ved, from a principle of duty, and nerved by noble 
pride, her manner, though tender even to solen» 
nity, was free from the least appearance of re- 
sentment. Herbert perceived that some deep 
emotion was labouring in the bosom of his gentle 
Gertrude, and though he felt that he had given 
her some cause for unhappiness, he was far from 
suspecting her design: yet at the sight of her sub- 
dued anguish, his tenderness was awakened in 
all its primitive force, and he mentally resolved 
that she should never again feel uneasiness, that 
his affection could avert. Long after, when re- 
flecting on that interview, he recalled each look, 
each tone of suffering tenderness, and struggling 
pride; he execrated the vanity, which led him to 
exult, when he should have inquired, explained, 
and atoned to her, who meditated, for his sake, 
the sacrifice of her own peace. 

In pursuance of her plan, Gertrude departed, 
in silence and unknown, from those scenes which 
had witnessed her former happiness: she left for 
Herbert a farewell letter, explaining the motives 
of her conduct; but left him no clue by which to 
trace her. Herbert's astonishment could onl 
be equalled by his anguish on reading Gertrude’s 
letter. Ina state of mind bordering on phrensy, 
he execrated a thousand times the vanity and 
folly, which had suffered him to wound her feel- 
ings, by any show of admiration for another.— 
His heart had never been interested for Helen 
Rushford; he paid her the homage due to supe-. 
rior talents, and her flattering notice of him had. 
awakened the spark of vanity, which is inherent 
in every bosom. He had forgotten that love like 
Gertrude’s merited all his tenderness, and that 
to amind like hers, to doubt is to despair. He 
now felt the cruelty, the danger of trifling with 
affection—but the conviction came too late. He 
felt the fault to be all his own. Gertrude had, 
perhaps, been impetuous, but he had been guilty. 
Helen Rushford learned from his confidential 
friend the anguish of Herbert, and its cause. No- 
ble by nature, and rendered more-so by cultiva- 
tion, her exalted mind shrunk from the thought 
of having been the cause of misery to another. 
A congeniality of taste and opinions had led her 
to notice and admire Charles Herbert, totally 
unconscious that she was interfering with the 
peace of the highly gifted Gertrude, whose ten- 
derness and virtues, merited a happier fate. He- 
len felt her situation peculiarly embarrassing: — 
Herbert had never insinuated love to her, and 
she knew that he felt for her only friendship and 
admiration; she secretly blamed her own vanity, 
which had led her to receive pointed attentions, 
in which she knew the heart had no share, and’ 
Charles Herbert suffered scarcely more than 
Helen Rushford. 

Every inquiry was made by tlie half distracted 
Herbert, in order to discover whither his Ger- 
trude had withdrawn, but all to no purpose.— 
| Gertrude had resided with an aged relative, ap- 
parently destitute of other connexions; and no 
trace of either was to be found; he and Helen 
ravoided each other, as if by mutual agreement: 
the sound of her name was like a dagger to his 
heart; and Helen, though she longed to see him, 
to assure him of her sympathy, and to convince 
him that she lamented, as keenly as himself, the 
consequence of their unreflecting conduct, dared 
not seek an interview, feeling but too conscious 
that, in the present state-of his feelings, her pre- 
sence would only be a fresh aggravation. Not 
one, in Gertrude’s limited circle of friends, could 
throw the least light on a circumstance, which. 
appeared @ Herbert involved in mystery; and 
sometimes the dreadful idea would obtrude itself, 
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that Gertrude was no longer an inhabitant of 
this world. At suchtimes reason almost desert- 
ed her empire, and his agony was terrible be- 
yond expression. His friend, faithful in sorrow, 
as he had been kind in prosperity, never left him; 
and to him it was owing that the miserable Her- 
bert had courage to support existence. He re- 
solved to travel, not without a latent hope that 
in some spot, at no remote distance, he might 
yet find his lost Gertrude, and by prayers and 
penitence again win back that heart which now 
appeared to him the only treasure worth possess- 


Charles Herbert had been absent from his na- 
tive place about two years, when Helen Rush- 
ford married, and accompanied her husband to a 
distant estate. Soon after being settled in her 
new abode, she heard frequent mention made of 
a lovely young female, who inhabited a small 
dwelling in the vicinity of her neighbourhood, 
and led the life of a recluse, never either paying 
or receiving visits from. any one: report said that 
when accidentally seen, she appeared very mel- 
ancholy, and had no companion except an aged 
female, on whom she bestowed the most affec- 
tionate care. MHelen’s curiosity and interest 
were awakened. Gertrude rushed to her remem- 
brance:—this female, so solitary, so melancholy, 
might be she! she contrived a pretext for calling 
at her dwelling, and beheld indeed Gertrude!— 
But how changed! her eye was still bright, but 
its lustre spoke not of joy:—the dimpled, and va- 
rying fascination of her countenance, was chan- 
ged to the wan and fixed expression of intense 
thought; it still wore the expression of keen sen- 
sibility, but it was the sensibility of acute pain. 
And Gertrude’s lovely face looked as if it had 
never been lighted by the smile of rapture or the 
erdent glance of hope. And no wonder! Ger- 
trude had imposed on herself a task beyond her 
strength; her heroism had aided her in making 
the sacrifice of her own happiness, in order to 
secure that of the man she loved, while she 
deemed it to be necessary to the dignity of her 
own character; but when she believed that sac- 
rifice complete, while she supposed that long ere 
then, he had become the husband of her suppo- 
sed rival, she found that the effort, however ne- 
cessary she had believed it to be, was more than 
she could bear with fortitude. Yet, faithful to 
her determination, she had never sought any 
intelligence concerning them, and the secluded 
life she led, her distance and estrangement from 
all her former associates, had prevented her gain- 
mg any knowledge of any thing that had trans- 
pired. Gertrude belicved that she must wear 
out her days in life-consuming sorrow, and her 
only hope was, that her trials might be of short 
duration. On the first recognition of Helen, her 
faculties were nearly suspended. An explana- 
tien followed; and Gertrude learned, with inex- 

ressible anguish, that instead of securing the 
Laeiniids of her lover, she had, in all probabili- 
ty, wrecked his peace forever. 

Helen’s mind was fertile in resources; the evil 
she had ignorantly caused, she determined to re- 
medy. A plan which she pursued, aided by her 
husband, succeeded in tracing the wandering, 
miserable Herbert, and in three years after their 
last eventful interview, Charles Herbert stood 
on the threshold of his constant Gertrude, trem- 
bling alternately with hope and fear. But Ger- 


trude placed her trembling hands in his with/ 


speechless transport, gave him one glance of for- 
giving: unaltered, unutterable tenderness; and 
erbert felt that those three years of suffering 
itence were amply repaid by the pure, unal- 
few happiness of that blessed moment. And 
Gertrude, happy in his. tried and faithful love, 


H 


/ most pertinent and apposite answers. 


-balm that heals these wounds. 


could only wonder at the meditated sacrifice. To 
Helen, now a happy and idolized wife, they both 
felt they owed their present happiness, and their 
grateful hearts repaid the debt by an attachment 
as lasting as it was fervent. Gertrude could now 
smile at the romantic heroism of her early years, 
and Herbert had now learned that the sensitive 
delicacy of the female heart is not to be lightly 
trifled with. Experience had taught them wis- 
dom, and their mutual confidence secured their 
happiness. 


He who painted the tulip, gave the rose its blush, and dyed 
the yellow cowslip, also implanted in the 
mind the love of 


VARIETY. 


It is very well known, that by the laws of Eng- 
land the chancellor is held to be the guardian of 
the persons and property of all such persons as 
are said to be no longer of sound mind and good 
disposing memory; in fine, to have lost their sen-. 
ses. Lord Chancellor Loughborough told me 
that he ordered to be brought tohim aman against 
whom his heirs wished to take out a statue of lu- 
nacy: he examined him very attentively, put va- 
rious questions to him, to all of which he made 
This 
man mad!” thought he; “verily, he is one of the 
ablest men I ever met with!” Towards the end 
of his examination, however, was put into Jord 
Loughborough’s hand alittle scrap of paper, torn 
from a letter, on which was written with a pencil 
** Ezekiel.” This was enough for such a shrewd 
and able man as lord Loughborough. He forth- 
with took hiscue. ‘What fine poetry,” said the 
chancellor, is in Isaiah!”—* Very fine,” replied 
the man, “especially when read in the original 
Hebrew.”—* And how well Jeremiah wrote!” 
—‘ Surely,” said the man.—“ What a genius too, 
was Ezekiel!”—‘ Do you like him?” said the man; 
‘“*T’'l] tell you a secret—I am Ezekiel!” 
Bridgwater Anecdotes. 


SYMPATHY. 
“Come then with me thy sorrows join, 
“And ease my woes by telling thine.” 

It is a pure stream that swells the tide of sym- 
pathy—it is an excellent heart that interests 
itself'in the feelings of others—it is a heavenlike 
disposition that engages the affections, and ex- 
torts the sympathetic tear for the misfortunes of 
a friend. Mankind are ever subject to ills, infir- 
maties and disappointments. Every breast, at 
some particular period, experiences sorrow and 
distress. Pains and perplexities are longlived 
plagues of human existence, but sympathy is the 
If'a person, who 
has lost a precious friend, can find another who 
will feelingly participate in his misforuune, he is 
well nigh compensated for his loss. And delight- 
ful is the task, to a feeling mind, ofsoftening the 
painful pillow of the sick, amusing the thoughts 
of the unhappy, and alleviating the tortures of 
the afflicted. 


A FORTUNE. 


The following advice from a Parent to a son, 
if accepted, will prove more valuable than a for- 
tune in gold. 


[Letter from a Father to a Son. 
My Dear Son, 

As the last good I can do for you in this world, 
I now join to the trifles I leave you, these few 
lines, and which I beg of you often to read for 
my sake, who ever loved you so tenderly. Above 
all things fear God, as the Supreme Author ofall 
good; love him in your soul, and be religious;. but 
detest every tincture of hypocrisy. 


Obey with temper and even pleasure, those set 
over thee; since without knowing how to be obe- 
dient, none ever knew how to command. 

Now, my dear boy, love thy mother and her 
children from thy heart, if ever you had a real 
love for your father, who requestsitof you. She 
has most tenderly proved a help in thy infant state; 
and while thou art a brother to her helpless ones. 
prove thyself also a parent and a guardian, by 
constant kindness anda proper conduct. Let 
that good sense with which Heaven has been 
pleased to befriend thee, ever promote peace and 
harmony in my dear family; then will the bles- 
sings of Almighty God overspread you and them, 
and we together with your beloved mother, have ~ 
a chance once more to meet, where, in the pres- 
ence of our heavenly Benefaetor, our joy and 
happiness shall be eternal and complete; which is 
the ardent wish, the sincere prayer, and only hope 
of your loving father, thy tender parent, who, my 
dear child, when you read this will be no more, 
and rest with anaffectionate heart. Yours, &c. 


Awful Narrative.—“ I once in my early days,” 
says Dr. Currie, “theard (forasit was night I could 
not see) a traveller drowning, not in the Annan 
itself, but in the frith of Solway, close by the 
mouth of the river. The influx of the tide had 
unhorsed him in the night, as he was passing the 
sands of Cumberland. The west wind blew a tem- 
pest, and, according to the common expression, 
brought in the water three foot abreast. The 
traveller got upon astanding not alittle way from 
the shore. There he lashed himself to the post, 
shouting for half an hour for assistance, till the 
tide rose over his head. In the darkness of 
the night, and amidst the pauses of the hurricane, 
his voice, heard at intervals, was exquisitely 
mournful. Noone could goto his assistance—no 
one knew where he was—the sound seemed to 
proceed from the spirit of the waters. But morn- 
ing rose—the tide had ebbed—and the poor trav- 
eller was found lashed tothe pele of the net, and 
bleaching in the wind. 


An Island Dance.—Good or bad humour is in 
a great measure in our own power. By contin- 
ually looking on the gloomy side of affairs, we 
insensibly grow peevish and fretful. Yet melan- 
choly is neither pcevishness nor fretfwness. it 
is a sort of Hamlet-like enjoyment, which Ossian 
calls the “joy of grief.” With such a feeling I 
remember to have taken a short voyage in a sidl- 
lop full of youths and fair maidens toa lovely 
green island, where we danced a whole afternoon 
under the blue of heaven. I shall never forget 
the rapture of those hours.. The sparkling eyes 
of the young frolicksome girls outshone in my 
mind the brilliancy of the afternoon sun. The 
wind was hushed, the branches moveless, and the 
tipple gently rolled up the pebbles. Some dan- 
ced on the yellow sand to the tune-of the violin, 
while others meandered over the green sward, 
whispering words of delight. Others would 
}tread over the miniature rocks, and wonder how 
broad the ocean was. Others wished for a little 
island in the midst of the main, with nothing to 
dash their gay thoughts but such amusements as 
they. then enjoyed. These things I always re- 
member with increased delight. Itis pleasant 
to review past pleasures and enjoy our lide twiae 
over. 


Minute Legislation.—A correspondent of the 
National gis, deprecates the waste of so mucl: 
time and talent on objects of which many are 
minute, and even appear to be frivolous. It must 
be conféssed, that there is a disposition in some 
of our local Legislatures: to descend rather toe 
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much to particulars: and it isnot easy to suppress 
a smile at the burlesque of this propensity in the 
following extract: “It has been currently report- 
ed, that a law will be passed to prevent young 
partridges from walking barefoot, and authorize 
constables to seize musquitoes, and muzzle their 
noses, so that they shall not, in future, bite any 
amember of the General Court.” 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN 
FOR MAY. 


The seeds of most kinds of perennial and bien- 
nial flowers may yet be sown in this month, 
out they will require occasional watering till up 
and well established in the earth. * 

Pinks will require due attention at this time: 
they must te kept free from weeds; frequently 
watered, and not too much exposed to the mid- 
day sun in hot weather. Further direction’ will 
be given next month. 

Early Flowering Bulbs.—Any curious bulbs 
that are now in bloom, may be much prolonged 
in bloom and beauty, by occasional shade from 
the sun. | 

Spring crocuses, snow-drops, fritillaries, crown 
unperials, denscanises, and all other early flow- 
ering bulbs that have done flowering, should be 
taken up as soon as their leaves have begun to 
decay. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses.—Now, or imme- 
diately after they have done flowering, is a prop- 
er time to repot and slip them. 

You may now transplant various kinds of an- 
nuals from the early sowings, into beds, borders 
or pots, as you think proper, observing to give 
them shade and water till well rooted. 

Grass walks and Jawns should new be duly 
mowed and rolled; otherwise, the grass will soon 
grow rank and unsightly. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 16, 1827. 


The receipts of “ Horatio”.and “Orson” should have 
been before acknowledged. ‘Occasional Writer” is not 
forgotten. Communications ‘from our correspondents, re- 
ceived this week, shall be carefully attended to. 


The Ni atchez; an Indian Tale. By the Viscount Cuareav- 
BRIAND. 3 vols. 12mo. Henry Colburm, London, 1827. 
We know of no book to which, previous to its publica- 
tion, such long and persevering efforts were made to draw 
public attention, as this. It is several years since the 
world was told of the glory that was about to be reflected 
upon it by the noble Viscount, in giving it this production. 
The industry and care with which he was applying himself 
to its composition, were announced from time to ‘time, as 
pieces of intelligence of the highest public importance. 
Such people, therefore, as-are not acquainted with the fa- 
cility by which anobleman.can set the modern machinery 
of puffing into motion, naturally had their curiosity exci- 
ted to the highest pitch;—they supposed thata book’of the 
most extraordinary merit--one which would be the boast of 
the literature of the age, was about to appear. It has at last 
come forth, but it has altogether disappointed the expec- 
tations excited by the large promises of the modes¢ author 
and his judicious puffers. In the annals of literature a 
more notable illustration of the well known fable of the 
Mountain in labour, has-never been produced. We donot 
recollect that we ever attempted to read a more wearisome 
mass of sentimental affectation than is contained in the 
three volumes of which Colburn’s edition of this work con- 
sists. {t is written in that most unreadable of all kinds 


of literary composition, poetical prose, which, by the aid 
of a large portion of pompous bombast and sermonizing 
gravity, the author has contrived to render still more un- 
readable. Whether the French edition of the work be 
more endurable, we cannot tell; but we are persuaded that 
not one reader in ten will be able to go through the English 
one now before us, without such an effort of patience as 
the readers of fiction seldom think proper to exert. 

That there are some good passages in this long work, we 
are not disposed to deny; but that they are neither so nu- 
merous nor so brilliant as to atone for its general insipidity 
and heaviness, we feel no hesitation to assert: and in an 
age when books are so plenty, we think that there is no 
use for any whose beauties do not so decisively predomi- 
nate over its faults, 


Miss Livermore.--If the talents of a preacher are to be 
judged by the number of her hearers, Miss Livermore holds 
aneminent station among the preachers of the present day. 
This lady preaclred at the Lombard-street Meeting House on 


| Wednesday and on Monday evenings last, to uncomfortably 


crowded audiences, composed principally of Jadies. On 
Sunday evening particularly, the anxiety to see and hear 
this singular female was very great. Long before the 
doors were opened an immense crowd had assembled with- 
outsyand the rush to gain admission was productive of 
much confusion, attended with the loss of many parts of 
dresses, hats, merino shawls, laces, &c. &c. which were 
torn and scattered among the crowd. It is hoped her 
preaching may benefit her hearers as decidedly as it occa- 
sionally does the milliners and dress makers. 


Among ‘the literary notices of this week our readers will 
observe proposals for publishing in a volume “ Alcanzor’s 
Tales.’? The work will comprise 120 pages, in a neat 
duodecimo form; and those who wish to encourage native 
literature and -talent,-cannot contribute thereto in a more 
laudable way than by adding their names to the subscrip- 
tion list. The tales are written in a chaste style, many of 
them very interesting, and faithfully exemplify important 
occurrences in our revol#tionary history. 


Late English News.—The recent revolution in the Eng- 


lish Ministry has excited a powerful interest inthe politi- 


cal circles both m Eurape and in thiscountry. It isan event 
which promises results of the highest importance to the 


|| British Empire, and, perhaps, to the whole civilized world. 


By all liberal minds, it is hailed with particular satisfac- 
tion, asan evident triumph of what has been termed ‘mod- 
erate whiggism.’ The leaders of the high tory faction, who 
so long possessed the principal authority in the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, liave been induced, and it is said much to the 
King’s satisfaction, to withdraw from office, leaving the 
whole management of the government to Mr. Canning, the 
new premier, and such an administratton as may be formed 
agreeably to his views. It is not yet known in this country, 
who will be selected as the coadjutors of this very popular 
minister, but it is presumed that men wil: be chosen, who 
are known to be favourable to Catholic Emancipation, the 
great question on which the ex-ministers have differed'with 


‘the premier. We trust that the effects of this change will be 


productive of quiet to the agitations of Ireland, and the 
harbinger of prosperity to that interesting, but long mis- 
governed country. 


Abduction ef Miss T'urner.—The trial of the Wake- 
fields, for the flagrant and extraordinary misdemeanor of 
abduction, with all its heinous and aggravating provoca_ 
tives, is one of the most singular cases on record. Miss 
Turnér is the only child of a gentleman possessing an im- 
mense fortune of /200,000. She is now but sixteen years 
of age, and represented to be amiable, confiding and in- 


telligent. By a series of the most villainous proceedings, 


| 


| 


she was induced to give her hand to Edward Gibbon Wake” 
field, a man of good appearance and infinite address, but 
who was at least thirty years her senior. His object ap- 
pears alone to have been the attainment of the wealth, to 
which Miss Turner was presumptive heiress; and the plans 
for its accomplishment were full ofstratagem and deep de- 
sign. The English laws in reference to the subject are 
somewhat complicated, but had the marriage been effected 
on the borders of England, the defendants would have stood 
convicted of a capital offence. This fact, however, had 
been carefully scrutinised by them; and evaded, by having 
the ceremony performed beyond the borders. On the in- 
dictment the defendants were found guilty, but notwith- 
standing the most abstruse and cautious inspection of the 
laws on that subject, added to the infamous measures that 
were taken for the execution of the scheme, the young lady 
still remains the wedded wife of the culprit. A movement 
will be made by the latter, that Miss Turner be given up to 
him by virtue of a Habeas Corpus, which will be repelled 
by her father, who will contend the validity of the mar- 
riage. 


a 


Literary.—The manuscript life of Mr. Fox, 
written by Malcolm Laing, Esq. it is said, will 
be published in the course of a year, edited and 
enlarged by a distinguished literary friend. 

“ Tales for Leisure Hours.” By Avcanzor. 
To consist of 120 pages or upwards, 12mo. Price 
in binding 75 cents, or, in boards, 50 cents. 

Subscriptions for this work will be received by 
Carey, Lea & Carey, S. E. corner of Fourth 
and Chestnut streets; A. R. Poole, 66 Chestnut 
street; J. Mortimer, 74 South Second street; R. 
Small, 165 Chestnut street, near Fifth; D. Clark, 
118 North Fourth street. 

Miss Edgeworth has in press a volume of Dra- 
matic Tales, for children. 

The Rev. Thomas Belsham is preparing a 
second volume of his Doctrinal and Practical 
Discourses. 

Mrs. Roche, authoress of “Children of the Ab- 
bey,” &c. is in great pecuniary distress, and pro- 
poses to publish by subscription, a novel in three 
volumes, entitled “ Contrast,” or Helena and 
Adelaide. 


Theatre.—The Philadelphia theatre closed for 
the season on Saturday evening last, after a most 
successful campaign. Misses Warren and Jefer- 
son appeared on that evening, and added another 
laurel to the wreath which is already blooming 
around their brows. 

Mr. Warren and his company have commenced 
a short season in Baltimore. The house was 
opened with the play of Pizarro. Rolla, Mr. 
Peirson. Mr. Booth is engaged. 

Mr. Forrest performed William Tell, at the 
Bowery theatre, N. Y. on Wednesday last, with 
much applause. 

Mr. Macready played a few nights at Albany, 
on his way to Montreal. 

The tragedy of Alexander and Darius was re- 
vived for a short time at Vienna, for the debut of 
a young actress. 

A concert was lately given at Berlin, by the 
celebrated Moscheles, and excited great enthu- 
siasm. 

SUMMARY. 

The Miss Giliinghams gave a concert last even- 
ing, at the Musical Fund Hall. The last concert 
for the season of the St. Cecilia Society will take 
place this evening, at the Masonic Hall. _ 

A project is in contemplation to establish In- 
yom Schools in this city. 


Pal 
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*““TO CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


There is a prospect of Mr. Perkins’ great im- 
provement in steam engines being speedily per- 
fected. The names of Perkins and Fulton may 
well be associated on the pages of Scientific his- 
tory. 

The drunkards in the U. States would make an 
army as large as that which Bonaparte marched 
into Russia;—would be sufficient to defend the 
the U. States from the combined force of all Eu- 
rope, and one tenth of them would redeem Greece 
from the Turks. Yetstrike them from existence 
and the world would be benefited. How signi- 
ficant a being is man!—alas! how insignificant, a 
drunkard, the bloated remnant of a man. 

The new Governor of Rhode Island transmit- 
ted to the school fund of Newport the amount 
which is usually expendedat the election festivals. 
A good example! 

A fresh Salmon was bought last week at Boston 
for forty two dollars. An evidence of the hard- 
ness of the times and searcity of provisions. 

Mrs. Minty Graham, lately tried in Maryland 
for being a common scold, was acquitted on the 
ground of being an uncommon scold. So much 
for eccentricity. | 

A man was tried in Warren N. C. for mal- 
treating his wife. The judge decided that a hus- 
band has the right to inflict moderate punishment 
on his wife, and the criminal was aequitted. He 
should have been tarred and feathered. 

Fhe Ohio Canal will be finished in 1828. One 
thousand workmen will be employed on it during 
the present season, and the evidences of improve- 
ment in the country surrounding its route, are 
positive examples of the utility of inland naviga- 
tion. 

The anniversary of the Sunday School Union 
Scholars was held at New-York, on the 8th inst. 
Five thousand children were assembled. 

Sixty sail of vessels arrived at Boston during 
two days of last week. This speaks forcibly of 
the thriving state of commerce among our east- 
ern friends. 

The anniversaries of the American Bible So- 
ciety, of the American Tract Society, and of the 
American Home Missionary Society, were all 
celebrated during the past week, at New-York. 

The U. S. frigate, Macedonia, was at Monte 
Video on the 19th Feb., all well. | 

More gold mines have been discovered in N. 
Carolina. Corn and grain scarce. 

One hundred American vessels entered at Li- 
verpool between the 6th.of January and the 5th 
of April. 

Two lives were lost at a fire in Clarkson vil- 
lage, N. Y. last week. A lad, ten years of age, 
and a young man about twenty, were the persons 
who perished in the flames. T’wo small childrer 
were snatched from the mad element by Mr. 
Bird, who groped about amid the smoke and fire, 
4 at length saved them at the peril of his own 

ife. 

The Literary Fund in New Hampshire now 
amounts to $40,000, and increases at the rate of 
$9,000 a year. 

Slander.—Miss Thayer recovered of Mr. Blake, 
in Montrose, Pennsylvania, a verdict of $1500, for 
slandering her reputation. Good! ‘s 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 

Mr. Canning is appointed premier, in conse-| 
quence of which seven ministers.of the Cabinet 
have resigned. 

It is announced that Mr..Huskinson will be 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer.. 

The command of the army is to be offered to 
the Marquis of Anglesea. And the Marquis of 
Lansdown is to be one of the Cabinet. Forty 
subordinate military and ordinance departments 
retire with their commander, the Duke-of Wel- 


lington. 


The Greeks had provisioned the Acropolis 
afresh, having driven the Seraskier a league from 
Athens. Omer Pacha had experienced a great 
defeat at Distomo. 

A patent has been applied for in England, for 
an invention to clear London of the dense cloud 
of smoke in which it is generally enveloped. The 
plan is to convey the exhalations from the city 
in subterranean flues—which, we presume, will 
all end in—smoke! 

A post-master in England has been sentenced 
to seven years transportation, for altering the 
postage of a letter from 2s.2d. to 4s.4d. The 
law was severe, but the punishment exemplary. 

A criminal, in France, on his way tothe gal- 
lows, made his escape and took refuge in a hos- 
pital; from whence (as it was supposed) he was 
taken in disguise and executed. It was after- 
wards discovered that they had hung a deaf and 
dumb brother of the convict in mistake. 

Bonaparte’s residence at St. Helena is to be 
converted into a silk manufactory. 

From the preparations made: by Ferdinand on 
the frontiers of Spain, there appears to be but 


; little doubt of his going to war with Portugal. 


Portugal.—T he official accounts from Portu- 
gal, dated March 23, state that the British troops 
remained stationary, and that all was quiet. 

The Princess Regent of. Portugal has suspend- 
ed the act of amnesty granted to the soldiers who 
had taken part with the rebels. 

At a masquerade, lately given at St. Peters- 
burg, 24,000 persons were present. 


Letters from Rio Janeiro, state that place to, 


be in a most unsettled and deplorable condition. 


LONDON SPRING FASHIONS. 


Evening Dress.—A dress of violet-coloured | 


satin, with a broad white satin border, over which 
is a very full and broad flounce of black blond. 
The body made quite plain, to fit the shape, with 
a falling tucker of black blond. Long, full sleeves 
of white tulle, surmounted by very plain and wide 
short sleeves of violet satin. Head-dress com- 
posed of avery full plumage of white feathers, so. 
grouped, as to have the appearance of a turban 
with a gold bandeau and ornaments. 

Evening or Ball Dress.—A dress of amber- 
coloured taffety, with a very full puckering of 
crape, of the same colour as the dress;.elegant- 
ly confined by clustered half-wreaths of full blown. 
red roses. The sleeves are short, and set ina 
rose-colour satin band, and partly incased by tulip 
leaves, forming a kind of calyx. The skirt has. 
three rows of graduating satin leaves, the top 
commencing with a diamond shaped leaf, then a 
ring of satin, then tulip leaves; a small double 
satin rouleau follows, and heads the next row of 
tulip leaves, which are larger than those above, 


|}and. smaller than those beneath. Rose colour 


satin sash, tied behind. Long white kid gloves, 
trimmed with a quilling of tulleat thetop. Rose 
colour embroidered satin shoes. 

Carriage Costume.—Pelisse of Primrose gros 
de Naples, or Jutestring, lined with white sars- 


net; the corsage plain, fastened:behind, and laced, | 


the points projecting outwards. Vandyked pel- 
erine of tulle, the ends extending below the waist, 
and confined by the ceinture in front. Large 
Mexican liat of lavender and primrose gros de 
Naples; the crown low, and ornamented with rib-- 
bands of each colour, and large white ostrich. 
feathers: 
other of lavender coloured ribb,and, are untied’ 
and reach nearly to the knees, and each two bows 
at the end.—The hair parted on the forehead, is 
in large curls, with two beautiful province roses, 
on each side. | 


Thestrings, one of primrose, and the: 
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MARRIAGES. 


Chaining with holy charms their willing hands, 
Whose hearts are link’d in love’s eternal bands. 


On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Benjamin Allen, 
Mr. F. W. Steinbrenner, merchant, of New-York, 
to Miss Annette Damman, daughter of Mr. God- 
frey Weber, of this city. 

On the 8th inst. by Joseph Watson, Esq. May- 
or, John C. Cresson, to Letitia L. the eldest 
daughter of Charles Massey, merchant, all of this 
city. 

On the 9th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop Con- 
well,JMr. James Eneu, to Mrs. Elizabeth Marble, 
widow of the late Joseph Marble, both of the dis- 
trict of Southwark, county of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Helfenstein, Mr. Aaron Bombauh, of Harris- 
burgh, Pa. to Miss Mira, only daughter of the 
late Joseph Lloyd, Esq. of this city. 


DEATHS. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


On Thursday the 10th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Nayl, relict of the late John Nayl. | 

On Sunday evening, Mr. Thomas Biggs, Math- 
ematical Instrument maker. 

On Saturday evening, the 12th inst. Mary Ann 
Watson, daughter of the late Mr. Jno. Watson, 
of Burlington. 


| [For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
WATCHING BY THE DEAD. 


“Friend after friend departs— 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts: 
That hath not here an end! 
Were this frail worid ourfinal rest; 
Living or dying none were blest!” 


And this is death!—-I stand, and gaze upon tiie ruin it 
hath made, with awful feelings and a changing cheek. 

Cold as the winter’s snow-drift, and as pale, those fea- 
tures where the rose of health late bloomed--lit up by 
smiles, bright as the summer sunshine!—and thine eye, is 
closed forever on earth’s changing scenes of joy and sor- 
row, beauty and decay! Oh! who can look upon thee, thus 
arrayed in the white vestments of the: silent grave,-- 
nor shudder as they feel the breath.of. the destroyer upon 
themselves, while a voice whispers, that they too must die. 

The gladsome Spring, with ail her treasures, could not 
tempt thy stay; the melody of birds, and buds of promise-— 
blossoms sweet and fair, the pure still waters, and the 
azure sky, commingled all their charms to bribe thy tarri- 
ance on the verdant earth. LION 

And should we mourn for thee? Thou wast not nipt, like 
a young blossom, in the hour of prime, the morning of ex- 
istence; when the heart thrills with unbounded rapture, as 
it feels the toueh of hope upon its trembling chords; and fu- 
ture years seenrlike a rainbow in the distant sky; when the 
pure fount of fond affection is, as yet, unmoved by the lone 
angel’s dark and troubled wing: 

Yes, tears will gush, in despite of the truth that thou art 
happier in a better world! For nature cannot rend those 
ties asunder, which with life entwine, nor feel the blight of. 
desolation, and a pang, too agonizing even forgrace to foil: 
Time may draw out the poison arrow from the bleeding 
breast; religion may dispense’ her balin to Kieal it; but the 
work is slow; ’tis long ere we can listen to the will of Him, 
who woundeth but to heal again, with a bowed spirit and. 
a heart resigned to every dispensation of his love. — 

Thus runs the secret channel of my thoughts, while I sit 
watching by the silent dead! The darksome hours move 
heavily along, as conscious that the hopes, which are about 
to leave the desolate, still cling around this faded form and 
ruined shrine; scarce deems the mourner titat the hour is 
come, to bid farewell forever! 

But lo! the star of morning shines; mark ye its brilliancy: 
Even so the soul doth sparkle in the realms above, whose 
relics here in death and ruin lie! Prepare, prepare to meet 
her, where all tears are dried, all fear and sorrow banished 
far away! This will best.prove. you loved her, living, aud 
lament her, dead. And treasure up the precepts and ex- 
amples she hath left, to bud‘andblossom evemlike Aaron's 
rod, after long years have fleeted! Unto them, that tread 
the footsteps of the righteous, shall the-end. wee 
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“‘T™E TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTHE THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.” 


~ 


— Then let 


The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still 
- 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


| From my Palace in the Cloud. 
My humble lyre hath ventured a longer strain, and when 
_ | tune it again it shall be to describe my palace--if 1 tire 
you not. E. E. E.* 
THE BRIDAL. 


In truth it is a splendid train, 
That to the chapel gateway ride; 

And now a stately man you see, 
With a maiden by his side. 


_ It surely is a bridal train, 
For all are dress’d in snowy white; 
And lovely eyes are looking gay, 
And costly jewels blazing bright. 


That one so soon to be a bride 
Needs not bright gems to make her fair; 
And none she wears except the pearls, 
_ Mixed with her golden hair. 


Next her a-much loved sister stands, 
Her gentle eye is raised above, 
_ Her heart is bowed in silent prayer, 
*¢ God bless her in her love.” ~ 
And now she parts her raven curls, 
With a small and snowy hand; 
And fastens them redundantly, 
Beneath the silken band. 
Tl watch her as the train moves on, 
-For on her forehead fair, 
I see the mark that surely tells, — 
Of grief or wasting care. : 
Now they are in “ the sacred aisle,” 
What robs her bright lip of its smile? 


The white robed priest attends them now, 
Why stands that tear-drop in her eye? 

Ske hears the solemn question asked; 
And hears the blushing bride’s reply. 

The noble bridegroom answered well, 

His manly notes of triumph tell:— 

Why is her cheek’s bright colour dim, 

_ And wherefore looks she thus at him? 


Thinks she not of that summer day, 
When in that lofty chapel aisle, 
She gave her heart and hand away,— 
Alas! and to a man of guile? 
To one unworthy of the gem, 
That trusting heart was given; 
Why need I name his frailty now,— 
God rest his soul in Heaven! 
And now she views her sister stand, 
Where she hath stood before; 
With holy love and constancy 
Her heart is running o’er, 
And if her voice did tremble low, 
_ It did not speak of doubt, oh no! 
‘Nor of repentance in her choice, 
Her heart is full of happiness, 
And trembles like her voiee. 


Lapy,—Ed. Album. 
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And he, the happy bridegroom there, 
_ What blissful hopes his heart are swelling— 
--Now they are in the chapel porch, 
And now they quit God’s holy dwelling, 


Fain would the bride’s fair sister stay, 
And pour her cheerless soul in prayer; 

Kneel on a tombstone in that aisle-- 
Her lord lies buried there.— 


But she must dress her lip in smiles, 
And let her eye beam bright;--- 

There must not be a shade of woe, 
On their happiness to night. 


*Tis hard to check the rising sigh, 
Repress the starting tear, 

And school the face to gaiety, 
When the heart is lone and drear. 


Oh many a heart most happy deemed, 
Hath a secret weight of care.— 
+ Think not no tears fall on a cheek, 
Because that cheek is fair! 
$d mo. 2d 1827. 
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To a Lady who once said she would resign every other 
_ good for that of fame. 
Oh lady! ’twas a sinful word, — 
A wish thy heart could never frame; 
Would’st thou resign all other good, 
Peace, friendship, love, for idle fame? 


Would’st thou resign the social hour 
Fond cherish’d friends, affections claim, 
Sweet sympathy’s extatic power, 
For joyless, heartless, worthless fame, 


Oh lady! read a bursting heart, 
Fill’dwith regrets it may not name; 
Remove the veil of hated art, 
And read the worth of empty fame, 


A heart, long humbled to the dust, 
Renounces such an idle claim; 

it prized affection, friendship, trust, 
And found, alas! but heartless fame, 


Oh lady! didst thou ever see, , 

O’er a cold bier the taper’s flame?--- 
Such is the heart 1 show to thee, 

All light is lost, save useless fame. 


HARRIET. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE WREATH.—To Harater. 


Nay, ‘tis not from the morning dew I'll cull my beams of 


light, 


Nor from the glow that Cynthia sheds along the realms of | 


night, 
To mingle in the sunny wreath around thy locks to twine, 


For these would be resemblances too like the glance of 


thine. 


There is a lustre floats around thy dark and piercing eyes, 

So wild, and yet co exquisite, the stars amid the skies 

Seem kindled with a kindred flame to that which shines 
in thee, , 

But yet they could not add a gleam to thine’s intensity! 


1 will not gather morning buds, or night unfolding flowers, 

The myrtle nor the eglantine from fragrant breathing bow- 
ers; 

For oft their bright and shining hues will perish in a day, 


Their light will fade, their bloom will die, thelr freshness 


waste away! 


‘|| Then take away your dewy light, and take your rosy flow- 


ers, 


— 


They were the spells that fill’d my soul, in boyhood’s idle 
hours; 

They were the suns that lit my path tow’rds troubles mix 
ty sea, 

And now I have forsaken them, as they deserted mel 


Oh could I grasp the rainbow hues that dye the gleaming 
west, 

When Phoebus travels down the sky and faints on splen- 
dor’s breast, 

I’d weave them for a contrast with a sallow oypress leaf, 

And these I’d twine around thy locks, like genius bient 
with grief! 


Or, could | wander to the sky and gather yonder gems, 

That hang upon the firmament, like angel’s diadems 

I'd bind them as a coronet around thy lofty brow, 

For now they seem like splendid minds, born in a world 
of woe! 


| But nay, I cannot soar from earth! then come thou azure 
main, 


And pour thy purest jewels forth, from every coral veins 

For they shall form a snowy wreath, and brightly shall they 
shine 

Around a woman’s noble brow---and, Harriet, it is thine! 


Nay, nay, I will not take it back, but if you will not wear 
My unpretending workmanship, among your raven ham, 
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Oh, throw it with your own white hand neglectingly away; 


clay. 
BIOLINE. 


THE BEE. 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


) It rained a deluge, Joseph reached home late, 
The bell long tugged; at last out popped a pate, 
“* Who’s there, ringing, now!” (squalls sleepy Bet,) 
‘«‘*Tis 1, you jade, (says he,) I’m wringing wet.” 
Gravity is the very essence Of imposture. 


When our hatred is very violent, it sinks us even beneath 
those we hate. 


Happiness is in the taste; not in the thing; and we are 


made happy by possessing what we ourselves love; wut 
what others think lovely. 


Men are sometimes well acquainted with theis head, 
when they are not so with their heart. 


Not all who discharge their debts with gratitude, shouki 
flatter themselves that they are grateful. 


HONESTY. 


An honest man is like an unmoved rock, 
Wash’d whiter, but not shaken at the shocks 
What heart conceives no sinister device? 
Fearless he plays with flames, and treads on ive. 


Gravity is a mysterious carriage ofthe body, invented to 
cover the defects of the mind. 
_ ADIEU. 
An adieu should in utteranee die, 
Or, written, should faintly appear; 
Only heard through the burst of a sigh, 
Only seen through the blot of a tear, 


Insolence, when supported by power, is meaay Without 


j 


| that support, ridiculous. 


Love is the smallest part of gallantry. 


SCANDAL. 


Believe not each aspersing tongue, 
As most weak persons do; 

But still believe that story wr 
Which ought not to be true, 


Love.—It is diffieult to define love; we may say of it, 
however, that in the soul it is a desire to reign; in minds it 
is a sympathy, and in bodies, a secret inclination to enjoy 
what we love after many difficulties. 

All the passions make us commit faults; but love, the 
most ridiculous ones. 

The man who thinks he loves his mistress for her snke, 
ig much mistaken. : 

Early marriages are a publie blessing; but unhappy mar- 
riages, @ private curse. 


Perhaps it may draw forth a sigh, when I am turned @ 
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